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LTJCRETIA BORGIA. 



It is some years since a doubt was raised whether this famous 
character is not unjustly pilloried in the popular imagination — 
whether she could possibly have been guilty of the weight of 
crime and depravity attributed to her. The familiar conception 
of her is derived from Victor Hugo's tragedy, published in 1833, 
and from Donizetti's opera, the plot of which was borrowed from 
it. These works are generally supposed to be based upon some 
foundation of truth, and to present actual traits of character and 
stage situations approaching to historical events. But Victor 
Hugo details, in his preface, the method by which he elaborated 
his heroine. He placed the most hideous moral deformity where 
it should be most repulsive — in the heart of a young and beautiful 
woman ; to make her crimes salient, he gives this woman power ; 
to render such a figure interesting, he plants in her one pure sen- 
timent, that of maternal love — and names this curious monster 
Lucretia Borgia. 

A reaction has so far taken place as to stimulate an inquiry into 
the historical evidence upon which, alone, she should be judged. 
Her ablest defenders have so far rehabilitated her that it is now 
conceded that the accused is entitled to a new trial upon the testi- 
mony of contemporaneous writings. 

The career of Lucretia Borgia divides itself into two periods, 
the first comprising her life in Borne until the age of twenty-two, 
the second her residence at Perrara from 1503 until her death — 
each charged, during her lifetime, with one distinct offense. Her 
future biographer will find no difficulty in proving her innocent of 
murder. Upon this accusation the fictions I have cited are the 
only proof. Upon other charges there will be opportunity for a 
complete scrutiny of her life, when documents relative to the Bor- 
gias, existing in the Vatican library, among the unexamined man- 
uscripts of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, are brought to 
light. No woman could have passed her early years in the inti- 
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mate and familiar presence of such debauchery and crime as were 
habitual in Kome at the close of the fifteenth century — under the 
influence of evil example, with the temptations of irresponsible 
power, and the dangers that pursued extraordinary beauty — without 
sustaining injury to her character and a blemish upon her name. 

Her relatives stand distinctly before us. Her father was Pope 
Alexander VI., a man of dissolute nature, to whom, when a car- 
dinal at Siena, a suggestive letter of rebuke was addressed by Pope 
Pius II : 

". . . Several ladies of Siena, habituated to frivolity, being 
together at the gardens of Jean de Bichis, your eminence, forget- 
ful of your sacred office, shared with them in most licentious 
dances. The companions of the young women were excluded, 
and you alone instigated what followed, of which decency forbids 
me to speak." 

Her mother was the Contadina peasant Vanozza Catanei ; her 
brother, the profligate Cesare Borgia. Her early education was re- 
ceived at the convent of San Sisto, where she acquired a tolerable 
facility in reading Latin, and a slight knowledge of Greek. Upon 
returning to Rome, at the age of twelve, she was instructed in 
French, in belles-lettres, in music, and in the dance. At the age 
of thirteen she was married to Giovanni Sforza, Count of Pesaro, 
who came to live with her at the Vatican. 

Among her associates at this time were her sister-in-law, San- 
cia, a woman of corrupt life, Giulia Farnfise, who, with her hus- 
band's consent, became the mistress of Alexander after he had 
wearied of Vanozza. They all lived in an atmosphere of duplicity, 
of intrigue, of blood-shedding. The favorite entertainments at 
the Vatican were bacchanalian dances of courtesans, occasionally 
followed by the performance of what was called a torneo cPamore. 
The novelettes and comedies of the time turned upon the stolen 
sweets of seduction and adultery, and it was not unusual for a com- 
pany to be entertained with a conversazione galante in the form 
of a scandalous narrative. 

At the end of four years the ambitions of Alexander and Cesare 
had extended, and their projects for Lucretia had risen. The 
alliance and political standing of Giovanni Sforza being no longer 
equal to their aspirations, they disdainfully ordered him to leave 
Rome, and went through the form of a divorce based upon his 
alleged impotence. To this reproach he answered with a torrent 
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of abuse of all the Borgias. He accused his wife of several lovers, 
of one illegitimate child, of participation in the torneo d'amore. 
If we accept his statement we must believe Lucretia guilty of 
habitual incest with her father and two brothers ; we must con- 
ceive her under the guise of a young and beautiful girl, well edu- 
cated, often in the society of men of letters, devout, given to 
benevolence, and, at the same time, guilty of a perversion from 
which the most brutal criminal would turn with disgust. Upon 
her divorce from Sforza commence the first rumors against her 
virtue. Satires and epigrams are written, all based upon the decla- 
ration of her husband, that she had given birth to an illegitimate 
child. But the journal of Burkhard — a minute registry kept at 
the time when Lucretia reigned at the Vatican, and mentioning 
the tragic events which transpired during her girlhood, and of which 
she was at times a witness — makes no allusion to her fault. Ca- 
millo Benimbene, confidential haiituS at the Vatican, says nothing 
of it in his record. Only one foreign ambassador mentions it, and 
then as a rumor, not as a fact. Her husband, daring four years of 
wedded life, breathes no reproach upon her. It is only when he 
is contemptuously dismissed, and his marriage annulled, that he 
bethinks himself of every infamy wherewith to accuse her. Had 
he said less he would have been more entitled to belief. And it is 
a noteworthy fact that Guido Posthumus, who knew Sforza inti- 
mately, and who, as his partisan, wrote diatribes against the Bor- 
gias, never makes any charge against Lucretia. 

At the age of twenty she was married to a prince of the Nea- 
politan house of Aragon. Upon the downfall of his family, shortly 
after, he was assassinated by Oesare Borgia. Her letters give evi- 
dence of the horror with which the murder of her second husband 
filled her, and of her momentary repugnance for her brother; 
nevertheless, she was very willingly married, six months later, to 
Alfonso of Ferrara, whom she had never seen, and with whom she 
was united solely for political considerations. In this tragedy ap- 
pears the defect of Lucretia's shallow nature. She loves her hus- 
band, she knows of his danger, she takes no means to protect him, 
and when he has been done to death she merely retires tearfully 
to Spolito to pout at its author, and presently passes, with aston- 
ishing levity, to preparations for the brilliant future which awaits 
her. 

At Ferrara she found a court and populace predisposed against 
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her as the daughter of Alexander and sister of the cut-throat 
Cesare ; but the witchery of her presence charmed all hearts. She 
is described, at this time, as of rare beauty and winning grace. Of 
medium stature, having clear blue eyes, light auburn hair, quickly 
smiling lips — " her face," says Cagnolo da Parma, "is radiant with 
gayety and good humor." Three years after her arrival, a Venetian 
courtier, named Bembo, fled from Ferrara. It was whispered that, 
having excited the duke's jealousy, he had barely saved himself by 
flight. 

The letters exchanged between Bembo and Lucretia are the 
only evidence that remains upon which to judge of their relations. 
It was not unusual for women of rank to have such correspond- 
ents, nor is its general discontinuance without exception in our 
own day. The letters in question cover a period of nearly ten 
years — from 1503 to 1513. We find token in Bembo's that he was 
inspired by an ardent passion, which he covers by the most delicate 
forms. Lucretia's, which are nine in number, evince an admira- 
tion for the Venetian, who seems to have been more adept than her 
soldier husband in the accomplishments which please a woman. 
On both sides are expressions of regard. There is respectful devo- 
tion from him, and sentimental interest from her. But no sug- 
gestion beyond this is to be found. When such letters are the 
accompaniment to a criminal amour, it is natural that they cease, 
or at least undergo some change, when the motive which induced 
them is ended. These continue, and are always the same in tenor. 
Their substance is identical during the three years when Bembo 
must have been frequently in the presence of Lucretia and the 
seven years that followed his flight, during which he never saw her. 
The relation, whatever it was, continued unchanged by separation. 

There were others who wrote amorous verses to Lucretia, not 
with intention, but in conformity to the usage of the time. Te- 
baldo, Calcagnini, and Giraldi have sung of the sweetness of their 
duchess, comparing her, after the allegorical fashion of the age, to 
Minerva, to Venus, and, for virtue, to her namesake, the classic 
Lucretia of republican Rome. Caviceo, Vicar of Ferrara, dedicates 
to her a romance by a letter in which he addresses her as "accom- 
plished, wise, and modest." The verses of Strozzi are more impas- 
sioned than any passage in the letters of Bembo, as in this sonnet 
to the " Rose of Lucretia :" 

" Oh, Rose, born on a favored soil, wherefore is thy coloring more brilliant 
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than thy mates'? Is it not that Lucretia enriched thee by the touch of her 
crimson lips I" 

The number of these effusions from different hands makes it 
presumable that their object encouraged them with evidences of 
the gratified vanity of her sex. But her most emphatic justification 
comes from Ariosto, who had more opportunites for knowing her 
than any of the others : in " Orlando Furioso," he places her image 
in the temple of honor, and lends to it the attributes of purity. 
These writers would scarcely have ventured upon the sarcasm of 
honoring in the subject of their verse qualities notoriously deficient. 
To have done so would have given to their phrases the bitterest 
and most stinging irony, for which, in those days of action, the 
writer might have paid dear. 

In the autumn of 1503, the Pope died poisoned, his son Cesare 
lay dangerously ill, and the fortunes of the Borgias collapsed. 
Lucretia was left with no other support than that she derived 
from the name and influence she had made for herself in twenty 
months' residence at Ferrara. Had she been a cruel, sensual, de- 
filed woman, her husband, profiting by her helplessness, and acting 
according to the ethics of the time, would have made quick rid- 
dance of her. The excitable Italian populace, inspired by the 
downfall of her family, would have clamored against her. But 
the reverse is the fact. She continued to be honored and cherished 
by her husband, and from the Ferrarese she received every mark 
of loyal attachment. 

Victor Hugo causes Lucretia to die at the hands of her son in 
a house of prostitution, at the climax of a poisoning scene. The 
truth is that she died in childbed in her palace, surrounded by her 
husband and children. Shortly before her death she addressed to 
Pope Leo X. a letter full of courage and resignation, of which 
these are the last words : 

"And so great is the favor of my all-merciful Creator, that it is accorded 
to me to know that the end of my life approaches — that in a few hours it will 
have ceased, though not before I shall have received the holy consolations of 
the church. Arrived at this solemn extremity, I bethink me as a Christian — 
albeit a sinner — to ask of your Holiness the spiritual treasure of a benediction 
that may bring peace to my soul. And while entreating this favor for myself, 
I further commend my husband and my children, who are devout followers of 
your Holiness, to the benefits of your spiritual grace." 

This does not sound like the utterance either of a remorseful 
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conscience or of hardened guilt. Her husband's judgment upon 
her, written a few hours after she had been laid in the grave, is 
found in his letter announcing her death to his nephew : 

". . . It is not without tears that I trace these words— so afflicting to 
me is it to be deprived of a companion so dearly beloved ; for she was such to 
me by the qualities of her nature, and by the tender affection that existed be- 
tween us. . . ." 

The Middle Ages are filled with struggling and ambitious 
princes and sinful women. But scarce one of them stands in the 
focus of so strong a light as the Borgias. It is less his crimes than 
the monstrous travesty of his life that places Pope Alexander on 
a pedestal : it is less his murders and vices that have made the 
name of Cesare Borgia conspicuous than the grotesque contradiction 
of such a fiend figuring as the son, the instrument, the counselor 
of the head of the Christian Church. And so with Lucretia. The 
stain upon her is from surroundings she could neither change nor 
escape. Were it not that she too stands within the halo of the 
sacred precincts of her father's office, her fame, and the story of 
her frailties would barely have left a trace upon the page of Italian 
history. And but for her connection with such a brother as Cesare 
Borgia, her story would not have grown to the fantastic legend 
that it is. 

WllLIAM WALDOBF ASTOE. 



